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‘The Drainage Chicago’s $50,000,000 


Gros drainage canal is again re- 
: Health ceiving attention from 


those who fear for the level of the Great 
Lakes. The movement for the preserva- 
tion of Niagara Falls is enlisting and 
should continue to enlist the active sup- 
port of the whole country. The public’s 
sense of fair play, however, will see the 
justice of giving the right of way, so far 
as abstracting waters from the Great 
Lake system is concerned, to the great 
enterprise of the people of Chicago, in- 
stead of to any organization whatsoever 
of private capital designed to take water 
at the falls for purely commercial pur- 
poses. If any curtailment of water 
rights is to be made, the health of a 
great city should be considered ahead of 
the profit of electrical companies, even 
though their power is to be used for 
public service. 
~The fact of the matter is, however, 
that the Chicago drainage canal has 


failed to confirm the forebodings of 
those who predicted the serious lowering 
of the lake levels. On the other hand, 
recent statistics show that it has meant 
the saving of hundreds of lives annually 
in Chicago. 

A recent bulletin of the Chicago health 
department has been largely given over 
to a statement of just what the drainage 
canal means to the city’s health. The 
diminution in the amount of sewage 
flowing into Lake Michigan has very 
greatly improved the quality of the 
water supply which Chicago obtains 
from intakes reaching far out into the 
lake. Before the opening of the canal 
the average amount of city water pro- 
nounced “safe” was 31.6 per cent. Since 
the opening the average has been 74.2 
per cent. “safe.” The effect of this upon 
the city death rate is strikingly shown by 
the following paragraphs: 

During the six years immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the drainage channel 
there had been a total of 141,473 deaths in 
the city of Chicago—an average of 23,579 
each year in an average annual population 
of 1,462,909 and a rate of 16.20 per thousand 
of the population. 

During the subsequent six years, ended 
December 31, 1905, there was an annual 
average of 26,373 deaths in an average an- 
nual population of 1,844,663—a rate of 14.31 
per thousand, or a reduction of 11.7 per cent. 
in the general mortality, equivalent to a po- 
tential saving of 21,062 lives during the 
period. 

AS more specifically related to the opera- 
tion of the drainage channel than the de- 
crease of general mortality is the reduction 
of mortality from the impure water diseases, 
shown in the following figures: 

Deaths from typhoid fever in the pre- 
channel period—3,275; annual rate, 3.76 per 
10,000. 
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Deaths from typhoid fever during the 
channel period—2,937; annual rate 2.69. 
Reduction 29 per cent. 

Deaths from diarrheal diseases in the pre- 
channel period—16,669; annual rate, 19.29 
per 10,000 of population. 

Deaths from diarrheal diseases during the 
channel period—13,609; annual rate 12.31 
per 10,000. Reduction 36.9 per cent. 


It is of course impossible to trace this 
improvement of the city’s health wholly 
to the drainage canal. The figures are 
significant only as showing broad ten- 
dencies and not specific results. As a 
complete system of drainage the canal 
requires more years of work and millions 
of dollars. The intercepting sewers to 
bring the sewage even from the neigh- 
horhoods directly bordering on the lake, 
at great distances north and south from 
the mouth of the river, are not yet fin- 
ished. Under the completed plan the 
waters of the Calumet river, which flows 
into Lake Michigan ten miles south of 
the mouth of the Chicago river, must be 
diverted as in the case of the latter 
stream, from Lake Michigan into the 
canal. The average of 74.2 of the city 
water as “safe” is too low. The intakes 
far enough north or south to be outside 
the region drained by the intercepting 
sewers still continue subject to great 
pollution. 

The results so far obtained from the 
drainage canal are sufficient, however, to 
give Chicago people cause for satisfac- 
tion that they had the courage and en- 
terprise to undertake a work of such 
great magnitude. They should be all 
the more anxious that the completion of 
the work be prosecuted with the utmost 
speed compatible with thoroughness. 


In an address before the 

Suggestion Medical Society of Vir- 
Public Health. ginia, at Norfolk, Dr. Bittle 
C. Keister of Roanoke dis- 

cussed at length preventive medicine and 
its relation to municipal government and 
society. His definite and emphatic in- 
sistence upon social measures for the ul- 
timate elimination of disease, such as in 
some communities has lessened typhoid or 
tuberculosis or venereal troubles, is es- 
pecially suggestive. It seemed to indicate 
a new spirit among the practitioners of 
the South, and while all of the measures, 


The Commons 


entire acceptance, the statement of such a 


policy was noteworthy as a basis of dis- Be 
After recommending a port-— 
folio of public health in the federal cab- — 


cussion. 


inet, Dr. Keister urged the importance 
of creating a state commissioner in every 
commonwealth, whose duty should be to 
supervise the prevention of all contagious 
and infectious diseases along lines not 
altogether dissimilar to the work of a 
state commissioner of agriculture. 
said in part: 


some of them coercive, would not find © 


He ¢ 


One of the important duties of a state san- — 


itary commissioner should be the selection 


of competent sanitary inspectors for each — 


county and municipality of the state, ranging 
in number according to population, say one 
inspector for every 5,000 inhabitants. Hach 
inspector should be required to visit and in- 


Sa 


spect all the schools, both public and private, — 


that may be within his jurisdiction and 
make a detailed report each month and all 


such reports published in a quarterly bulle- ~ 


tin or sanitary journal with other important 
sanitary information. A copy of this bulle- 


tin should be sent to each county newspaper 


with the request to publish same at the ex- 
pense of the county or municipality and a 
copy of the paper mailed to each voter in the 
county. These county and municipal sani- 


tary inspectors should organize into a state 


sanitary association and be required to hold 
a convention at some important section of 
the state at least once each year for the pur- 
pose of discussing important topics on 
hygiene and sanitary science. 


The crusade of the Wo- 
man's Home Companion 
against child labor is a 
type of the higher class of magazine en- 
terprises inaugurated for the purpose of 
remedying various social abuses. The 
Anti Child Slavery League is the name 
it has given to the organization of read- 


Anti Child 
Slavery 
League. 


ers and others through which it will 


work. Its “creed” follows: 


I.—We believe in the right of every child 
to health and education. 

IIl—We believe that child labor 
feres with that right. 

III.—We believe that child labor is in it- 
self cruel and wasteful; that it is mentally, 
morally and physically injurious to the 
child; and that it is a distinct menace to 
the nation. ‘ 

IV.—We believe that no child under four- 
teen should work in a factory, workshop, 
mercantile house, store, office, hotel or apart- 
ment house, in any place of public amuse- 
ment, or should be employed in making, pre- 


inter- 


ae ae 


Summer Session of School of Philanthropy 


paring or distributing articles of sale or 
commerce at home or in any place in the 
nature of a factory, workshop or mercantile 
establishment. 

V.—wWe believe that no child between 
fourteen and sixteen should be permitted to 
work under the conditions specified unless 
the child can read fiuently and write legibly 
simple sentences in the English language. 

Vi.—We believe that no child under six- 
teen should be employed between the hours 
of seven p. m. and seven a. m. or longer 
than eight hours in any twenty-four hours, 
or longer than forty-eight hours a week. 

Vil.—We believe that no child under six- 
teen should be employed in occupations dan. 
gerous to life, limb, health or morals. 

VilIl.—wWe believe in the establishment of 
a@ permanent children’s bureau to be con- 
ducted by the national govérnment, for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting upon 
general conditions directly involving the 
welfare of children, especially all matters 
connected with child labor. 

IX.—We believe that uniform laws against 
child labor should be enacted without delay 
in every state, territory and colonial pos- 
session of the United States. 


Summer The registration in the 
School of ninth summer session of 
Philanthropy. the New York School of 


Philanthropy exceeded that of. any pre- 
vious year. Nineteen states and two for- 
eign countries (Brazil and Scotland) 
were represented in the fifty-five stu- 
dents registered in the course under Dr. 
Carl Kelsey. 

Th opening address was delivered by 
former mayor Seth Low. The first two 
weeks were devoted to a study of insti- 
tutions and the regular lectures were 
supplemented by visits to representative 
institutions in and around New York. 
Beginning on July 2 and continuing un- 
til July 13, the discussions and lectures 
centered on the care of needy families, 
with John M. Glenn of Baltimore in 
charge. The final two weeks of the 
course have been given over to construc- 
tive social work. 

The following registered for the en- 
‘tire course: 


Ida A. Acken, Brooklyn, N. Y., agent 
Bureau of Charities; Rachel Barker, 
Columbia, Tenn., settlement worker; Anna 
C. Beale, Jersey City, N. J., deaconess 


M. E. Church; Frances B. Bouchart, Aber- 
deen, Scotland, trained nurse; Mary L. 
Bradshaw, Cleveland, O., agent Associated 
Charities; Katherine Butcher, Little Falls, 
N. Y., deaconess M. E. Church; Elizabeth B. 
Butler, Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary N. J. Con- 
sumers’ League; Effie Comstock, Milwaukee, 
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Wis., Cleveland Associated Charities; Bliz- 
abeth M. Dinwiddie, Charlottesville, Va., 


teacher; Sara T. Dissosway, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Trained Christian Helpers; Amey B. 
Eaton, Providence, R. I., student, Brown Uni- 
versity; Mary H. Fauntleroy, New Harmony, 
Ind., secretary, C. O. S.; Mamie Fenley, La 
Grange, Ga., missionary M. E. Church 
South; Mrs. Sarah C. Fernandis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., head resident Colored Social Set- 
tlement; Edith W. Fosdick, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Vassar, 06; Carrie A. Gauthier, Rowayton, 
Conn., Smith College, 704; John B. Gorman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., student Dunwoodie Semi- 
nary; Mrs. Julia C. Guion, New York city, 
trained nurse; George A. Hall, New York 
city, secretary N. Y. Child Labor Com- 
mittee; Minnie S. Hanaw, Louisville, 
Ky., settlement and kindergarten worker; 
Mary S. Haviland, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y., 
Boston Associated Charities; Mabel Head, 
Nashville, Tenn., associate secretary Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society M. H. 
Church South; Ida Heitzman, Cincinnati, 
O., settlement; Amy Hewes, Mt. Holyoke, 
Mass., associate professor economics and 
politics, Mt. Holyoke College; Elsie M. Hill, 
Norwalk, Conn., Vassar, 06; Adah MHop- 
kins, Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsylvania S. P. 
C. C.; Florence K. Johnson, New York city, 
Peoples’ University Extension Society; Ida 
F. Klemme, New York city, N. Y. C. O. S.; 
James P. Kranz, Minneapolis, Minn., Assoc. 
Charities; Paula Laddey, Newark, N. J., 
Assoc. Charities; Margaret F. Laing, At- 
lanta, Ga., Assoc. Charities; Jennie EH. Law- 
ton, Boston, Mass., matron Day Nursery; 
Charlotte EH. Lee, Huntington, N. Y., teach- 
er; M. Selva Lott, Philadelphia, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. C.; Ida L. Macfarlane, 
Washington, D. C., teacher sociology WNa- 
tional Training School Missionaries & Dea- 
conesses; Agnes Mawson, New York city, 
teacher; Mrs. Mary A. Mitchell, New York 
city, N. Y. C. O. S.; Laura BH. Packard, Oak 
Park, Ill., Vassar, ’06; Lewis E. Palmer, 
New York city, CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons; Anna B. Pratt, Elmira, N. Y., Public 
Charities, Elmira; Jessie Shields, Toronto, 
Can., volunteer; Dudley F. Sicher, New 
York city, probation officer; Albert S. Stew- 
art, Newburg, N. Y., minister; Maidee 
Smith, Brazil, S. A., missionary M. UH. 
Church South; Grace F. Thomson, New 
York city, settlement work; Frank D. Wat- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa., graduate student Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Jennie M. Weaver, 
Wilmington, Del., neighborhood work; Alice 
R. White, New York city, settlement worker. 


The following registered for at least 
half of the course: 


H. Paul Douglass, Springfield, Mo., min- 
ister; Mary H. Hoag, Orange, N. J., Associ- 
ated Charities; Mary C. Hurlbert, Birming- 
ham, Mich., kindergartner; Ruth MacNaugh- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., settlement worker; 
Lila V. North, Baltimore, Md., teacher; A. 


Jeanette Smith, Detroit, Mich., trained 
nurse; Maud Wilkinson, Chicago, Ill. 
teacher. 
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New York Child Labor 
Legislation 


George A. Hall 
Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee 


This year’s session of the New York 
legislature was marked by a real ad- 
vance in the matter of child labor leg- 
islation as well as by the failure of sev- 
eral propositions which would have de- 
cidedly weakened the law. 

One of the bills which was passed will 
bring New York state practically into 
line with Illinois, Ohio and Massachu- 
setts, in the matter of evening work. 
Formerly children under sixteen were 
allowed to work in factories in this state 
as late as nine o'clock at night, and in 
stores, messenger offices, restaurants, 
hotels and apartment houses until ten 
o’clock. The closing hour now becomes 
seven P. M., with the exception that out- 
side of cities of the first class the ten 
o'clock provision regarding stores, mes- 
senger offices, and other mercantile es- 
tablishments remains unchanged. An 
additional section was inserted in this 
bill on the floor of the senate to permit 
children twelve years of age and up- 
wards in cities of the second class to 
work during the summer vacation only, 
in stores and other mercantile establish- 
ments—a privilege which hitherto has 
been allowed only to children of third 
class cities. While this latter provision 
represents a slight letting down of the 
law, it is felt that the important gains in 
the rest of the bill more than offset this 
small loss. The wisdom of this law is 
at once manifest to all who know the 
dangers and temptations that young 
girls and especially messenger boys are 
constantly subjected to in our large cities 
because of evening work. The bill was 
secured only after hard work on the part 
of the New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee, the part referring to department 
stores and messenger offices having been 
stricken out of the bill at one time and 
later restored. 

In order that the child labor law might 
not become a dead letter through the 
lack of an adequate enforcing machinery, 
early in the session of the legislature a 
strong effort was made to secure a lar- 
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ger appropriation for the Department of 
Labor, so that its force of inspectors 
might be enlarged. Instead of giving 
the department the increased funds, the 
assembly made its appropriation $8,000 
less than that of last year. Vigorous 
protests against this were made by the 
many friends interested in protecting 
children, with the result that this amount | 
was restored by the senate, but no pro- 
vision was made for the salaries and 
other expenses of new inspectors. After 
further agitation, however, the money 
needed for these was finally provided, so | 
that the department secured practically | 
all that it asked for at the beginning of | 
the session. 
Among the bills introduced which || 
would have had a tendency to weaken || 
the child labor law, was a measure ¥ 
amending the present school census law 1 
so as to make the taking of a school cen- - 
sus quadrennial instead of biennial. At- - 
thorities interested in stopping child | 
labor agree that a school census is abso- 
lutely essential to keep the children im: 
school, and as no such census has been * 
taken in New York state since 1897, it |) 
was felt that there is urgent need for 1) 
such a census at least every two years, | 
many believing that an annual census §) 
was needed if the results desired were to: 
be accomplished. To allow four years: 
to elapse between the taking of such a?/ 
census is felt to be most unfortunate, :) 
and this bill was therefore actively op-i/ 
posed, and failed to pass. 
‘Another bill relating to a school cen-\'| 
sus which also failed of passage called«) 
for a tabulation of the state enumeration:) 
taken last June for the use of the statey 
departments of health, labor and educa-i) 
tion. The bill, barring one clause, was ai). 
good one, and should have passed. Thei|* 
objectionable clause provided that aii! 
transcription should be made of the = 
names of school children secured by the 
state census in 1905, and that this tran-i|- 
scription should take the place of a 
school census this coming October. Ifi 7 
the bill had passed, this census, instruc- 
tions for the taking of which had already) | 
been issued by the State Department of||? 
Education, would have been given up| 
while the data substituted—secured orf 
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the 1905 schedules—would have been 
practically worthless, inasmuch as more 
than a year would have elapsed before 
the information could have been put in 
the hands of the local school authorities. 

In these bills and in three other bills 
relating to child labor the New York 
Child Labor Committee took an active 
interest, and is responsible in part at 
least for the passage of those which have 
now become laws and of the defeat of 
the others. 


Notes 


Conferences of Workers with Boys.—The 
Lake Geneva Conference of workers with 
boys will be held from August 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive. The Lake George Conference will be 
in session from August 25 to 30. 


Street Boys in Sweden—Miss_ Cecilia 
Milow, who came to this country from Swe- 
den three years ago to gather information 
about work with street boys, has been so 
successful in organizing such clubs in Stock- 
holm that a philanthropist has guaranteed 
her a life income so that she may continue 
this work throughout the kingdom. 


Playground in Porto Rico.—Porto Rico is 
so up-to-date as to have organized “The Play- 
ground Association of Porto Rico.” Three 
playgrounds have been started and the sec- 
retary, Alexander H. Leo, of Ponce, is asking 
for $2,300 in order to open more playgrounds 
conducted upon the school city plan. 


Work With Boys—The International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 3 West 29th 
street, New York, has in press a valuable 
and exhaustive bibliography of work with 
boys, which has been compiled by J. T. 
Bowne of the International Y. M. C. A. 
Historical Library, Springfield. 


Jewish Home for the Aged.—The dedica- 
tion exercises of the Beth Moshab Z’Bainim, 
of Pittsburg, the Jewish Home for the Aged, 
occurred on June 24 and continued until 
June 27. The Hebrew residents of western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and eastern 
Ohio organized a few months ago and pur- 
chased the Jones homestead in Center ave- 
nue for the proposed institution. Among 
those interested in the institution are: 
Rabbi A. M. Ashinsky, Henry Jackson, 
Dr. Henry Finkelpearl, Simon D. Rosenfield, 
L. I. Sablodowsky and J. Kornblum. 


New Commissions in New York State.— 
Governor Higgins of New York has appoint- 
ed the following as members of commissions 
created by acts of the last legislature: 

Bronx Park Commission: Madison Grant, 
James G. Cannon and Dave Hennen Morris, 
all of New York. 

State Prison Site Commission: John G. 
Wyckser, Buffalo; C. V. Collins, Troy; Hlisha 
M. Johnson, Olean; Samuel J. Barrows and 
Edwin O. Holter, New York. 
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Commission to Prepare Census of Blind: 
Dr. F. Park Lewis, Buffalo; Eben P. Mor- 
ford, Brooklyn, and William J. McClusky, 
Syracuse. 


New Playgrounds for St. Louis.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the executive committee of 
the St. Louis Playground Association a 
committee reported on the locations of 
six open-air playgrounds, four school play 
grounds and two vacation schools. The 
heads for the various committees were 
appointed as follows: Finance, Dwight F. 
Davis; location, Miss McCulloch; instruction, 
Mrs. F.. P. Crunden; equipment, Hugene F. 
Wilson; vacation schools, Paul Blackwelder; 
excursion, Mrs. H. S. Levy; garden and li- 
brary, Mrs. Siddy; legislation, Luther HE. 
Smith; athletic, H. Grover Cleaveland. 


Dr. Brackett Nominated.—Governor Guild 
has nominated Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett di- 
rector of the Boston School for Social Work- 
ers, aS member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities, vice, Dr. Edward Hitch- 
cock, who declined reappointment. This 
appointment comes as gracious recognition 
of efficient service while resident of another 
state—Maryland. Besides his work in pri- 
vate charity and in emergencies such as the 
hard times in ’93 and ’94 and the Baltimore 
fire, he was the first president of the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Corrections of Balti- 
more under the new charter. Dr. Brackett’s 
name is one, however, long identified with 
philanthropic work in Massachusetts. The 
old family home in Quincy is now held by 
the Brackett Charitable Trust for charitable 
and educational purposes, and is used by a 
large organization of women in Quincy for 
meetings, lectures, etc., and partly as home 
and office of the visiting nurse for sick poor 
of Quincy. 


The New York School of 
Philanthropy 


The enrolment for the school year 1906 
has begun and there are a number of appli- 
cations on file for scholarships. 

Many of the students of the class of ’96 
went directly from the school to positions 
of more or less importance. There were sey- 
eral requests for graduates for positions 
which had to go unfilled. 

The demand seems greatest for people to 
fill such positions as those of Charity Organ- 
ization Society Secretary, Club Worker, and 
Financial Secretary. It seems reasonable 
to say that any bright young man or woman 
with the requisite natural qualifications, 
good academic preparation and one year’s 
hard study and field work with the school, 
is certain of an opportunity for a career at 
very reasonable compensation. 

For enrolment blanks, further particulars, 
etc., address the Director. 

EpWARD T. DEVINE, 
105 EB. 22nd St., 
; New York. 

Personal interviews may be had, by ap- 
pointment, during July with Mr. Carl Kel- 
sey, Associate Director, at the above address. 
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Awnings. 
JOHN T. VAUSH & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Carpets. 


WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 


ROGERS, PHET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


B. FISCHER & CO., 
393 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIHS COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 
Disinfectants and Disinfecting. Appliances. 


WHST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 Hast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 
Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Noey: 
FREDERICK LOBSER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 
398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 
Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO, 
New York, Philadeiphia, Pittsburg. 
Fire Hose. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fish. 


THH JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West Street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 


SIHGHL-COOPHR CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 
Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 
32 South Front st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPHR CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
JOHN 8S. SILLS & SONS. 
North River & 37th Street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 

310 Third avenue, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 


Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
' Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & H. S. GOLDBERG Me 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New Yor! 
LEWIS & CONGHER, . ; 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPHER Co. 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New Yor! 
Kitchen Equipment. 
BRAMHALL, DHAND CoO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSE CoO., 
43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 
Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CoO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROS., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Linens. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., ei 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDDR COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th Streets, New York. | 
Office Files and Furniture. 
CLARKE & BAKER CoO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. HDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
; Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
t Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


Shoes. 


BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CoO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 


Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE Co., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Wood. 


CLARK & WILKINS, mye | 
BDleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth St., N. ¥. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. |. 
Kelsey, Hditor Hmployment Hachange Department 
of CHARITINS AND TH COMMONS, Room 585, 156 
ae as tds Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
s desired. 


The advertisements of the Employment Exchange 
Department will be discontinued for a few weeks. Mean- 
time the work of the Department goes on as usual. j 

Both employers and candidates are invited to make 
their needs known, so that, at the opening of the busy |\ 
season (about August ist) the Editor may be in a position 
to act promptly. ah 


